DISMAY
the historical moment since the early morning. His master's orders ran, "between 4 and 5 o'clock." Sud-' denly comes a telegram from Vienna; as Poincare will not be leaving Petersburg until n o'clock, Giesl is to present the Note "a few minutes before 5, at the earliest" and to telegraph at once whether he will act at 5, or wait till 6. Giesl's excitement rises. Sometimes a people's destiny hangs on an hour; and although all he has to do is to telephone that he is going at 6, he does not abandon his tragedian's role, and wires that he will make every effort not to carry the demarche through until 6 o'clock. The heritage of Metternich!
At 6 o'clock the Ultimatum is presented. The Minister of Finance represents Pashitch: "// will hardly be •possible to convoke the full Ministerial Council so soon; some of the Ministers are away"
Giesl smiles: uln the .era of railways, telegraphs, and telephones, it should be managed without difficulty in a Kingdom of this size." Historical words!
The effect is fearful. In two hours the whole town knows it: "Austria means to destroy us." Crowds throng the streets. Every rumour has a hearing, every leader in turn is reported dead, dismissed, banished. All wish to reject the-Ultimatum; but their spirits sink, for they feel themselves helpless.
The next morning Pashitch arrives, and holds consultations till the evening without reaching a decision. He does, however, show presence of mind. He makes the Crown Prince telegraph to Rome; and most urgently to Petersburg, where the contents of the Note have been known since that morning, that he is defenceless, and that he appeals to the Tsar's Slavonic sympathies.
In the evening the voices of two great Powers are suddenly raised at the Council table; they are heard by the terrified Serbs as those of gods. London advises acceptance of the terms so. far as is at all possible; the
64 been rehearsing his attitude forint of the hour of presentation ? And even
